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TIS  PERSONAE. 

Sir  Aubrey 

•  •  •  •  •  •  ... 

Maud  . 

His  niece— Dark-haired. 

•Geoffrey 

Her  lover 

"The  Gipsy 

•••  ... 

He  presentation — Thirty-fi  ve  Minutes. 
Time — The  Present. 


Scene. — A  bright  and  happy  exterior  giving  country  under , 
sunshine  on  flat — trees  for  wings.  The  stage  is,  as  it  were , 
an  opening  in  the  ivoods,  or  a  spot  on  the  verge  of  the  woods . 
Pretty  well  up  in  corner ,  hack  right ,  is  the  Gipsy's  Tent, 
and  across  hack  runs  a  wooden  fencing  very  countrified  and 
partly  broken  down — beyond  this  the  open  country ,  hilly , 
wooded ,  and  pretty. 
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PROSCENIUM  OPENING. 

Music  to  take  up  and  cease .  Stage  vacant. 

Enter  Gipsy  an  elderly  woman ,  right.  She  i looks9 
back ,  draws  her  tattered  shawl  about  her. 

Gipsy  :  The  revenge  of  twenty  years — perhaps.  {Goes  up 
hesitates  by  tent ,  looking  right)  I’ll  play  the  fool  with  them  at 
first_and  then — I  heard  them  in  the  woods — he  asked  the 
girl  to  be  his  wife.  Wait  !  ( She  goes  quickly  into  tent.) 

(  Voices  are  heard  off— of  a  young  ma  x  and  young  girl.) 


0  THE  GIPSY. 

Geoffrey  :  M\ ust  you  have  your  fortune  told  ? 

Maud :  Yes. 

% 

Geoffrey  ( as  they  enter)  :  After  what  I’ve  said  to  you  ? 

Maud  :  Perhaps  that  is  the  very  reason  why.  It’s  sure  to 
be  something  very  bright. 

Geoffrey  :  Are  you  determined  ?  Maud  :  Quite. 

Geoffrey  :  And  I  have  no  say  in  the  matter.  Maud :  None. 

Geoff;  ey :  Ah!  Pleasant  position  for  a  newly  engaged 

Maud  ( holds  up  finger)  :  You  don’t  know  what  a  life  I'm 
going  to  lead  you  yet. 

Geoffrey  :  I  trust  my  whole  life  to  you, 

Maud:  No  sentiment,  please  ?  {Goes  up.) 

Geoffrey:  Well,  if  she  says  anything  objectionable  I 
suppose  you  won’t  take  it  seriously  ?  {Goes  up.) 

Maud :  Of  course,  I  won’t.  Well  this  is  the  Gipsy’s  tent. 

Geoffrey  :  What  are  we  to  do  now  ?  Maud :  Knock. 

Geoffrey :  Knock  !  Y  ou  can’t  knock  on  a  piece  of  canvas. 
Maud :  Suppose  I  hold  it  tight  ? 

Geoffrey :  Suppose  I  hold  you  tight. 

]\haud  :  Oh  !  How  can  you  ? 

Enter  Gipsy  from  tent.  They  fall  apart 

Geoffrey  :  A — ahem.  Gipsy :  You  wanted  me  ? 

Geoffrey  :  Ah,  well — not  just  at  the  precise  moment. 

Maud  :  I  want  you  to  tell  my  fortune,  please. 

Gipsy  (fawns)  :  Hasn’t  the  gentleman  told  it  already,  Miss  ? 

'Maud:  No,  indeed,  he  has  not.  Oh,  you  mustn’t  think  that 
Lots  of  gentlemen — do — do  that. 

Geoffrey  :  The  deuce  they  do.  ( Goes  apart.) 
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Maud  :  Must  I  show  you  my  hand  ? 

Gipsy  ( looks  round ,  suspiciously )  :  Where  are  your  friends  ? 
Maud.:  Picnicing  in  the  woods. 

Gipsy  :  Sir  Aubrey  Lee  ? 

Maud  :  My  uncle.  Gipsy:  Your  uncle.  Ah! 

Aland  :  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Gipsy  :  Your  friends  are  gay — picnicing  in  the  woods  ? 
Maud :  YAs. 

Gipsy  :  And  you  too  are  gay  ?  Maud  :  Why  not  ? 

Gipsy :  Let  me  see  your  hand  ?  (Tales  her  hand.) 
Geoffrey  :  I  say,  Maud,  don’t.  Maud :  Why  not  ? 

Geoff ery  :  It  can’t  do  you  any  good. 

Maud :  Nor  harm — can  it  ? 

(Geoffrey  tales  her  other  side ,  observing ,  whilst  Gipsy 
looks  at  her  hand — she  turns  to  him). 

Maud :  I  didn’t  mean  that  about  lots  of  gentlemen — it  was 
only  for  her. 

Geoffrey  :  Oh  !  So  I  am -  ( Coming  near  her). 

Maud  :  Y  ou  re  only  ( turns  away  callously  to  Gipsy ) — number 
a  hundred  and  two  I  think  you  are. 

Geoffrey  (snubbed)  :  Oh  ! 

Maud  (to  Gipsy)  .-  Well — don’t  you  see  anything  ? 

Gipsy :  No. 

Geoffrey  (puts  sixpence  on  Maud' 8  palm)  :  See  anything  now? 
Gipsy  (takes  it — pockets  it)  :  Yes — sixpence. 

Maud  (disgusted) :  Nothing  else? 

Gipsy :  It’s  usually  a  shilling. 

Geoffrey  :  Oh  !  (Gives  another  sixpence). 
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Maud  :  How  mean  of  you  to  give  the  woman  a  sixpence. 

Geoffrey  :  Well,  I - 

Maud  :  Hush — she’s  going  to  tell  me  things. 

Gipsy  :  When  the  moon  is  bright — on  a  darkish  night — it 
is  partly  light. 

Maud :  Is  it,  really  ? 

Gipsy :  On  a  darkish  night — it  is  partly  bright. 

Geoffrey  :  Is  this  a  general  information  society  ? 

Gipsy  :  By  the  waters  cool— of  some  shady  pool — Stands 
a  lone  toadstool. 

Geoffrey  :  Cheerful — eh  ? 

Gipsy  :  You  will  marry  a  dark  man. 

Geoffrey :  Oh  !  ( Takes  off  his  hat). 

Maud  :  Why,  you’re  not  dark,  are  you  ? 

Gipsy :  Dark  enough.  Geoffrey  :  Thanks. 

Gipsy  :  In  his  later  years  he  will  take  to  drink. 

Geoffrey  :  The  deuce. 

Gipsy  :  And  will  drink  himself — to  death. 

.! [and:  How  terrible — ( draws  away  her  hand). 

Geoffrey  :  Maud,  I’m  out  of  it. 

Maud  :  Perhaps  you  are  not  really  the  man — perhaps  you 
were  never  in  it,  sir  (goes  apart). 

Geoffrey  (to  Gipsv)  :  I  say,  can’t  you  alter  that  a  bit — make 
it  d.  t's.  or  something — not  death — another  sixpence,  eh  ? 

Gipsy  ( takes  sixpence)  :  Perhaps  he  will  not  die — he  will 
have  d.t’s. 

Geoffrey  :  That’s  better. 

Maud:  Is  it — it’s  much— much  worse — (apart — he  goes  to 
her)- 
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Geoffrey  :  I  say,  Maud,  you  don’t  believe  this'  kind  of 
rubbish,  do  you? 

Maud:  Do  you — drink ?  (Pettedly — half  tearful  manner , 
yet  scarcely  in  earnest). 

Geoffrey :  I  do. 

Maud  :  Do  you  ever  have  d.t’s.  ?  Geoffrey  :  Never. 

Maud:  Will  you  ever  ?  Geoffrey  :  Never — I  swear. 

Maud  :  Then  it’s  quite  evident  you  can  never  be  anything 
to  me.  ( Goes  up). 

Geoffrey  :  I  say,  Maud — you  have  a  fellow  every  way — I — 
I’ll  have  anything  you  like,  you  know — anything  for  a  quiet 
life. 

Maud  ( sadly  up,  face  tinned  away)  :  You  call  d.  t’s.  quiet. 

Geoffrey :  Did  I.  Maud  :  You  did.  ( Comes  hack  to  Gipsy). 

Geoffrey  (aside)  :  I  wish  you’d  go  back  to  your  tent,  you 
silly  old  fool. 

Maud  :  Do  you  know  that  he’s  engaged  to  me  ? 

Gipsy  :  Yes.  Maud  :  And  you  said  that — about  him. 

(Gipsy  looks  at  them  darkly ,  goes  up  and  off,  hack 
right — he  goes  to  Maud,  takes  her  in  his  arms). 

Geoffrey  :  Maud,  I  wish  you  were  not  so  horribly  impres¬ 
sionable.  You  know  you  promised  me. 

Maud:  Yes.  I  don’t  believe  her,  really,  Geof. 

Geoffrey  :  Well  ?  (Holding  her.) 

Maud  :  We’ve  only  been  engaged  half  an  hour. 

Geoffrey  :  Well  ? 

Maud  (pettedly)  :  I  thought  she  was  sure  to  tell  me  some¬ 
thing  pleasant. 

Geoffrey  :  I  thought  so  too. 

Maud :  Haven’t  you  anything  to  say  to  me  ?  What  do 
you  think  of  me  ? 
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Geoffrey  :  I  think  you  very  nice. 

Maud  :  Anything  else  ?  Geoffrey  :  Very — loveable. 

Maud  :  Anything  else  ? 

Geoffrey  :  Very  sweet.  [Bends  over  her.) 

Maud  :  Geoff,  are  they  very  horrible  ? 

Geoffrey:  What?  Maud:  D.t’s. 

Geoffrey  :  No— nothing.  I  knew  a  man  who  liked  to  have 
them.  Wouldn’t  do  without  them. 

Maud  :  Did  you  ? 

Geoffrey  :  Yes.  (  Winks  aside.)  Because  he  couldn’t. 

Maud  :  Are  you  really — very — fond  of  me  ? 

Geoffrey :  How  am  I  to  answer  that  ?  (Serious.) 

Maud  :  I  don’t  know. 

Geoffrey :  This  way  (serious,  about  to  kiss  her),  Maud  ? 

Gipsy  has  come  stealing  back  from  back  right; 
touches  Maud.  They  fall  apart. 

Gipsy  (fawning)  :  Your  picnicing  friends  are  going  to  dance 
there. 

Geoffrey  (comes  apart— down  left ,  saying)  :  Confound  it. 
I’ve  been  an  engaged  man  for  half  an  hour  and  I've  had 
positively  two  whole  uninterrupted  half  seconds  to  myself. 

Gipsy  (to  Maud) :  Send  him  away.  I  want  to  speak  with 
you  alone.  (Maud  starts).  Are  you  afraid  ? 

Maud  :  Afraid  !  Geoffrey,  this  woman  wants  to  speak  to 
me  alone. 

Geoffrey  (down  left  turning) :  Alone  !  What  for  ? 

Maud  :  I  don’t  know. 

Gipsy  :  Your  friends  will  be  wanting  you,  sir  ;  at  the  dance. 

Maud  (has  gone  to  him)  :  I’m  curious.  I’ll  tell  you  all  she 
says  afterwards. 
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Geoffrey  :  Yes  ;  but  I  can't  leave  you. 

Maud:  My  first  request -  {Holding  up  first  finger). 

Geoffrey  :  Well  ( shrugs  shoulders) — I  suppose - 

Aland  :  Don’t  go  far. 

Geoffrey  :  Trust  me  {is going,  turns).  I  say  {Goes  to  Maud), 
if  you  must  have  your  fortune  told,  give  her  that  five- 
shilling  piece.  It’s  astonishing  what  a  difference  silver 
makes.  {He  goes  off,  right.) 

Maud  {to  Gipsy) :  Well  ?  {Offers  five  shilling  piece.) 

Gipsy  :  I  don’t  want  that. 

Aland  :  What  have  you  to  say  ? 

Gipsy  :  Something  about — your  mother. 

Aland  :  You  knew  my  mother  ?  Gipsy  :  Yes. 

Maud:  Here!  At  home?  {Pause,  no  answer.)  Was  it  in 
Brazil  ? 

Gipsy :  Not  in  Brazil. 

Aland  :  Then  you  knew  her  before  I  was  born  ? 

Gipsy  :  I  knew  her  before  you  were  born, 

Aland  :  Was  she  beautiful  then  ? 

Gipsy  :  Before  you  were  born  she  was  beautiful. 

Maud  :  And  good  ?  Gipsy  {slowly)  :  And  good.  Then _ 

Aland :  Why  do  you  say  then  ?  If  she  had  lived  my  mother 
would  be  good  now. 

Gipsy  :  Are  you  sure  ?  Maud  :  Quite  sure. 

Gipsy :  Your  mother  died  in  Brazil  ? 

Maud  :  Yes— years  and  years  ago.  {Becoming  suspicious) 
Gipsy i :  And  your  father?  Aland:  Died  there,  too. 
Gipsy  :  And  you  have  been  brought  up  by  Sir  Aubrey. 
Maud:  Yes.  {Looks  at  her) .  Why  do  you  ask  me  this. 
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Gipsy  :  Suppose  your  mother  had  never  been  in  Brazil. 

Maud  :  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Gipsy  :  Suppose  she  was  a  poor  woman  whom  someone  was 
ashamed  of. 

Maud:  You  are  trying  to  frighten  me. 

Gipsy  (gives  portrait — in  locket')  :  Do  you  know  that  face  ? 

Aland  :  It  is  mine. 

Gipsy  :  Not  yours — a  little  darker,  isn’t  it  ? 

Maud:  Where  did  you  get  this  ? 

.  Gipsy  :  Is  it  your  mother’s  in  her  young  days,  do  you  think  ? 

Maud:  It  must  be. 

Gipsy  (throws  haclc  her  hair)  :  Is  it  mine?  (Turn face  np 
stage.) 

Maud  :  Yours !  (Pause — aghast).  Who  are  you  ? 

Gipsy:  A  Gipsy.  Maud:  Well? 

Gipsy  :  Perhaps — not  well. 

Maud  (frightened) :  I’ll  call  my  friends,  you  frighten  me. 

Gipsy :  No  need  for  that — the  oldest  of  the  gipsies  and  the 
wisest,  long  ago,  foretold  that  you  would  come  to  me — that 
your  destiny  would  be  given  back — back  again  into  my 
hands — that  I  should  have  the  power  to  strike  at  him — at 
him — through  you. 

Maud :  At  him  ? 

Gipsy  :  Not  your  lover — Sir  Aubrey. 

Maud  (shivers)  :  I  wish  I  had  never  spoken  to  you. 

Gipsy :  You  could  not  help  it — it  was  decreed. 

Aland :  By  whom  ?  Gipsy  :  By  fate. 

ATaud,  (nervously)  :  1  don’t  believe  in  things  of  that  kind. 
Here  is  your  portrait— I  am  going  after  my  friends. 

Gipsy :  Not  yet ;  you  must  hear  all  1  have  to  say. 
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Maud  :  I  can’t  speak  to  you  any  more. 

Gipsy  (takes  her  wrist )  :  You  must. 

Maud :  Let  me  go  or  I  shall  cry  out — I  shall  really. 

Gipsy :  Then  go.  Tell  Sir  Aubrey  that  you  met  your 
mother  in  the  woods,  and  that  you  refused  to  speak  to  her. 
(Goes  up.)  You  have  the  portrait — give  him  that,  and  mark 
the  change  upon  his  face — and  tell  him,  when  he  wants  me, 
he  will  find  me — here.  ( Goes  into  tent). 

Maud,  (calls  faintly).  Geoffrey  (enter  Geoffrey  right 
quickly). 

Geoffrey  :  What  is  it  ? 

Maud  (nervously)  :  Oh,  nothing. 

Geoffrey:  More  rubbish? — why,  what’s  the  matter,  Maud? 

Maud:  Nothing. 

Geoffrey  (cheerfully)  :  Did  you  give  her  the  five  shillings  ? 

Maud  :  She  wouldn’t  take  it.  Geoffrey  :  Wouldn’t  take  it  ? 

Maud:  No,  Geoffrey:  That’s  strange. 

Ma.ud  :  She  frightened  me. 

Geoffrey  :  How  ?  (About  to  take  her  in  his  arms). 

Maud:  No,  no,  Geoffrey  ;  not  just  now.  I  want  to  see 
my  uncle,  Sir  Aubrey. 

Geoffrey :  Well,  come  along,  he  is  there  ;  in  the  old  shed 
there — they  say  it  has  a  floor — they  have  got  hold  of  some 
rustic  music  somewhere  ;  and  Maud — the  first  dance. 

Maud:  Not  just  now,  I’ll  come  presently.  They  won’t  miss 
me  if  they  are  dancing,  and— will  you  tell  Sir  Aubrey  to  slip 
away  from  them  all — that  I  want  to  see  him  here. 

Geoffrey :  Why  here  ?  Maud  :  Something  the  Gipsy  said. 

Geoffrey :  What  ? 

Maud:  I  promise  you,  you  shall  know  all  afterwards. 

Geoffrey  :  And  my  dance — 
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Maud :  Dance  with  someone  else  the  first  time. 

Geoffrey  :  I  won’t — I  swear  I  won’t  I’ll  wait  for  you. 
( Goes  apart,  then  comes  to  her  happily  and  brightly.')  I  say 
Maud  was  it  anything  about — the  d.t’s.  ?  ( Stops ,  looks  at 
her  seriously.) 

Maud:  No  {serious). 

Geoffrey :  { pauses ,  and  then  looking  at  her  seriously ,  says 
aside )  Some  gipsy  nonsense  upset  her  !  I  wonder  what  it 
is  {music  of  dancing  heard  off.)  They’ve  begun  the  dancing, 
Maud  {looks  at  her  again).  Been  telling  her  some  rubbish  ; 
I’ll  get  Sir  Aubrey  to  sweep  it  all  away.  {Exit  right) 

Maud  :  {goes  up  to  tent  nervously ,  half  holds  canvas  of  door 
aside)  I  have  sent  for  Sir  Aubrey.  {Does  not  look  in.) 

Gipsy  {inside)  :  Very  well,  very  well. 

Maud :  I  will  tell  him  all  that  you  have  said,  and  I  hope  he 
will  send  you  away,  for  I  am  only  a  young  girl,  and  you  had, 
no  right  to  frighten  me.  {She  drops  the  canvas.  Enter  Sir 
Aubrey  right ,  she  comes  down  to  him,  centre.)  Uncle,  there’s 
a  woman  here — who — who  frightened  me. 

Sir  Aubrey  :  A  woman  ! 

Maud :  Yes,  a  gipsy  woman. 

Sir  Aubrey :  A  gipsy  woman. 

Maud :  Uncle— she  gave  me  this— {she  gives  him  the  portrait, 
he  looks  at  it,  grows  rigid  then,  in  deep  agitation— that  agitation 
which  makes  one  cold  as  steel.) 

Sir  Aubrey .-  She  gave  you  this  ? 

Maud :  I  told  you,  uncle,  a  woman — a  gipsy — in  that  tent. 
{Neither  look  round.) 

Sir  Aubrey  :  Yes,  yes  ;  a  gipsy — there 

Gipsy  looks  out  of  tent,  unseen  and  comes  out — Maud 
sees  her. 

Maud  :  Uncle,  this  woman. 

Sir  Aubrey:  This  woman.  {Stands,  afraid  to  look  round 
slowly  turns — Picture.) 
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Maud :  Uncle.  ( Struck  by  his  still  face ,  steps  to  him.) 

Sir  Aiibrey  .*  Go  into  the  woods  a  little  way,  child.  I  shall 
call  you  presently. 

Maud :  Uncle ,  do  you  know  her  ? 

Sir  Aubrey  :  Obey  me,  Maud  ;  obey.  ( Pause  till  she  goes 

off  left.) 

Gipsy  ( coldly )  :  Sir  Aubrey. 

Sir  Aubrey  :  Mary  {deeply  moved).  After  all  these  years 
to  iind  you  thus,  in  a  miserable  tent,  Alone ,  Mary  ? 

Gipsy  :  Quite  alone. 

Sir  Aubrey  :  Is  it  accident  that  brings  this  meeting,  Mary, 
or  design  ? 

Gipsy :  Design.  {Cold  and  hard).  Don’t  be  afraid.  I 
shall  not  trouble  all  your  gay  friends,  dancing  over  there.  It 
is  only  with  you  and  her  I  have  to  do. 

Sir  Aubrey :  Mary,  we  have  not  met  for  twenty  long  years, 
have  you  never  forgiven  me,? 

Gipsy  :  I  have  never  forgiven  you. 

Sir  Aubrey  :  For  twenty  years  you  have  harboured  against 
me  feelings  of  anger  and  bitterness, 

Gipsy :  Yes  ;  for  twenty  years. 

Sir  Aubrey :  I  thought  you  dead.  I  have  prayed  for  for¬ 
giveness  of  the  past.  I  have  prayed  for  you. 

Gipsy  :  And  my  child  ? 

Sir  Aubrey :  You  have  seen  the  child.  I  have  done  all 
that  I  could  have  done. 

Gipsy  :  And  you  think  that  that  atones. 

Sir  Aubrey  :  Mary — between  you  and  me — nothing  can 
atone.  I  am  an  old  man,  strike  at  me  as  you  will,  but  this 
young  girl - 

Gipsy :  For  twenty  years  I  have  hated  you.  Yrou  scorned 
my  love  once.  You  have  yet  to  learn  that  gipsies  can  hate 
for  such  a  ivrong  as  you  did  to  me  when  they  cease  to  love. 
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''  And  aH  theSG  yeai>S  the  object  of  y°ur  life 

Gipsy  :  To  complete  my  revenge  and  then — to  die. 

Sir  Aubrey:  How  terrible. 


Gipsy :  Hah  !  The  tribe  would  have  killed  you  long  a^o  if 
they  had  known  who  you  were.  I  shielded  you  that  it 

might  all  be  my  own.  Have  I  not  every  right  to  seek 
revenge  ?  J  b 

Sir  4ubrey :  Every  right,  against  me  who  wronged  you  ; 
but  not  against  the  child.  8  J  7 


Gipsy  :  Yes  ;  against  the  child. 

Sir  Aubrey :  Your  own  flesh  and  blood  ? 


Gipsy  :  And  yours. 

Sir  Aubrey  :  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ? 
Gipsy :  To  stand  between  her— and  him. 


Sir  Aubrey  :  Mary  !  {Pauses  aghast— then  goes  on).  This 
is  in  ore  than  a  cruel  revenge.  Do  you  know  that  this  young 
fellow,  who  has  asked  me  for  her  hand  to-day,  is  one  of  the 
finest  young  fellows  I  have  ever  met. 

Gipsy :  Well, 


land?  Auh'ey  ;  °f  noble  birth>  and  one  of  the  richest  in  the 


Gipsy :  Well. 


Sir  A  ubrey :  Most  of  all— his  love  is  a  true  love,  Marv  You 

are  going  to  prevent  a  match  which  has  been  the  wish  of 
mv  heart  ? 


Gipsy :  lam. 

Sir  Aubrey :  It  has  been  the  one  thing  which  has  seemed 
to  me  the  earnest  of  pardon  for  the  past  in  the  life  to  come 
lou  come  to  shatter  that  ? 


Gipsy  :  I  do. 

Sir  Aubrey :  And  to  rob  your  own  child  of  happiness  ? 
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Gipsy  :  To  rob  my  child  and  you — as  you  could  not  marry 
the  gipsy  in  the  days  gone  by — he  shall  not  marry  the  gipsy’s 
child. 

Sir  Aubrey  :  Let  me  plead  with  you. 

Gipsy :  It  is  no  use.  (She  goes  up). 

Sir  Aubrey  :  Mary,  will  nothing  move  you.  Give  me  the 
chance  of  speaking  to  you  a  few  moments  I  beg. 

Gipsy  (stops — and  bitterly)  :  W  ell — speak  on — it  cannot 
make  much  difference,  it  may  be  the  last  time. 

Sir  Aubrey :  How. 

Gipsy  :  What  do  you  think  is  the  value  of  life  to  me — 
nothing  {bitterly).  What  do  you  think  I  have  lived  for  all 
these  years — only  for  to-day — that’s  all  there  is  in  life  for 
me — an  there  has  been — and  afterwards.  See  !  (Holds  up 
small  phial  which  she  takes  from  her  bosom.)  A  poor 
gipsy  dying  !  That’s  all  I  wish  to  do,  Aubrey  ;  that  s  how 
I’ve  planned  it  all — to  strike  at  you,  then — to  creep  into  the 
woods  and  then  this,  to  die — a  gipsy — alone — alone.  (Thrusts 
it  bach  into  her  breast). 

Sir  Aubrey  :  Mary,  you  will  never  do  all  this  ?  You  will 
never  take  your  revenge  ? 

Gipsy  :  I  will !  I  will ! 

Sir  Azibrey  ( head  bent-hands  clasped — abased)  :  I  want  to 
tell  you  something  you  do  not  yet  know.  When  you  went 
away  from  me— the  gipsy- girl  I  had  loved  and  wronged— 
after  I  had  told  you  I  could  not  marry  you— I  repented 
bitterly — sought  for  you  everywhere  ;  would,  indeed,  have 
gladly  married  you. 

Gipsy  :  Yes.  Oh,  yes. 

Sir  Aubrey  :  My  life  has  been  as  lonely  as  yours. 

Gipsy  :  Y'ou  had  the  child  ? 

Sir  Aubrey :  Yes.  1  had  the  child.  It  is  to  the  mother  of 
that  child  1  speak. 

Gipsy :  The  woman  who  left  her  child  to  you  had  no 
mother’s  heart.  All  was  crushed  out  by  bitterness.  Have 
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you  ever  realised  all  you  did  to  the  Gipsy-girl  who  loved 

but  a  creature  bJ  y°u-  No  !  I  am  no*  a  mother 

vnn,  ,C  J  f  tr10ng  endurmg  passion,  crying  only  for 
y  punishment,  and  at  last  it  is  given  inti  my  hands 

Szr  Aubrey :  This  has  been  your  thought  Let  me  toll 

C0°uld  notTde  haS  ^  1  fUght  for  ^  unceasingly^  and 
Monfl  lfind  y?U*  70u  do  not  believe  me.  It  is  true 

I  quite  despaired,  I  came  into 
my  study  and  found  the  child,  and  on  a  piice  of  naoer 
only  the  words  “your  child.”  My  window  was  open  I 
suppose  you  had  been  there.  Again,  I  scoured  the  country 

) °UMv  abrothltb°Utrl  11  U)auses  from  emotion,  then 
resumes  )  My  brother  and  his  wife  both  died  about  that 

time  of  fever  in  Brazil.  I  went  out  there,  and  brought  the 
yours  P101116  ^  then’  S"  That  1S  my  St0ry’  Mary-  What  is 

JtiZL  The  St0ry  0f-the  Hfe  0f  Such  a  as  you 

Sir  Aubrey:  Ah,  no  !  Ah,  no  !  Mary,  old  as  I  am  it  is 
no  yet  too  ate.  You  must  leave  this  tent  and  this  li£  and 
at  last  I  shall  be  able  to  do  what  I  have  longed  to  do  ?  ’ 

Gipsy:  What? 

little  bH”a  Zrk(ptt,te'  W)'’  T°  try  to  st™ght»  out  a 
Gipsy :  You  can  never  do  that. 

Sir  Aubrey :  Let  me  try. 

Gipsy :  With  a  Gipsy  woman— no.  Not  a  Gipsv  mrl  now 
and  that  was  bad  enough  ;  but  a  Gipsv  wom-m  nl,  l 
haggard.  I  laugh  at  you,  and  you  would  laugh  at  me. ^  ^ 

Sir  Aubrey :  y0ur  thoughts  of  me  are  evil,  Mary— but  her 
—you  have  not  yet  told  her— not  injured  her.  7  “  1 

Gipsy:  I  have  told  her  she  is  my  child. 

Sir  Aubrey  {groans')  :  Is  this  the  Mary  I  once  knew  ? 

JiShU.  Wha‘  She  haS  been  for  years — what  you 


Sir  Aubrey:  You  have  told  her  that 


you  are — her  mother  ? 
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Gipsy  :  I  have. 

Sir  Aubrey :  'I  hat  I  am  her  father  ? 

Gipsy  •  She  shall  soon  know. 

Sir  Aubrey  :  Go  away.  Do  not  tell  her  that. 

Gipsy  :  I  will  tell  her  all. 

Sir  Aubrey  :  Will  nothing  turn  you.  Not  the  memory  of 
a  love  that  once  was — a  love  which  I  debased — not  a  mother’s 
feeling  for  your  child. 

Gipsy  :  I  have  told  you  1  have  no  mother’s  feeling  for  my 
child* — only  a  wild  gipsy  longing  for  revenge. 

Sir  Aubrey  :  An  unholy  revenge,  Mary,  believe  me. 

Gipsy  :  What  gives  you  the  right  to  speak  ? 

Sir  Aubrey  :  Years  of  sorrow  for  the  past — my  gray  hairs. 

Gipsy  :  You  asked  me  to  be  your  wife  now,  so  as  to  save 
her. 

Sir  Aubrey  ;  No,  no. 

Gipsy  :  Then  you  were  mocking  me. 

Sir  Aubrey  :  No,  I  was  not  mocking  you. 

Gipsy  :  Have  I  not  the  right  to  tell  her  all.  How  can  you 
stop  me  ? 

Sir  Aubrey  :  I  cannot  stop  you. 

Gipsy  :  You  are  right,  you  cannot  stop  me — to  day  you 
might — to-morrow,  no.  It  all  comes  to  the  same,  does  it  not  ? 

Sir  Aubrey  :  Not  for  me,  for  her  sake,  let  her  think  her 
birth  an  honest  birth — her  mother  what  she  believes  her  to 
be — if  you  tell  her  that  I  am  her  father — how  can  she  ? 

Gipsy  :  No,  no. 

Sir  Aubrey  :  Ah  Mary — before  heaven — my  love  for  you 
was  a  far  truer  one  than  I  ever  knew  in  the  old,  old  days. 

Gipsy  :  And  you  ask  me —  ^ 

Sir  Aubrey  :  By  that  love — ( Enter  Maud,  left ) — Maud,  I 
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want  you  to  tell  this  woman— if  your  life  has  been  a  happy 
one— and  anything— she  asks  you— I  want  you  to  speak  to 
this  woman  as  though  you  had  known  her  all  your  life,  Maud 
this  woman  says  she  is  your  mother.  Speak  to  her. 

Maud  :  Uncle,  is  it  true  ? 

Sir  Aubrey  {he  puts  her  aside)  :  My  child.  {Goes  of  right.) 

Maud  :  What  does  my  uncle  mean  ? 

Gipsy  :  Do  you  believe  me,  now  ? 

Maud  {firmly)  :  No  ! 

Gipsy  :  Why  not  ? 

Maud  :  Because— because— I  do  not  understand— I 

Gipsy  :  Yet  Sir  Aubrey  said. 

Maud  {cries,  realising  a  little ,  hands  to  ears)  :  No,  no.  This 
horrible  thing  is  not  true. 

Gipsy  :  What  reason  have  you  for  saying  that. 

Maud  :  Because  I  cannot  believe  in  such  a  thing, 

Gipsy  :  No  other  reason  ? 

Maud  :  Yes — because— because— {grows  calmer)—  if  you 
had  been  the  mother  of  a  girl  like  me,  who  believed  her 
mother  dead,  knowing  what  you  are  you  would  never  have 
told  it  me. 

Gipsy  :  Why  not  ? 

Maud' :  Because  you  have  known  what  it  is  to  be  young 
yourself  young  and  happy,  have  seen  that  I  was  young  and 
happy.  That  I  am  a  young  girl  to  whom  the  world  is  fresh 
and  beautiful— if  you  had  been  my  mother  you  could  not 
have  tainted  that — 

Gipsy  :  Why  not  ? 

Maud :  Why  not  ?  1  can’t  tell  you  that— I  don’t  know 
what  it  is  to  be  a  mother,  but  I  do  not  think  you  have  ever 
known — 

Gipsy  :  Perhaps — not. 

{Music  of  dance  off  sinks  low). 
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Maud  :  What  is  my  uncle,  Sir  Aubrey,  to  you  ? 

Gipsy  :  You  do  not  believe  what  I  say. 

Maud  :  Yrou  cannot  expect  me  to  in  this,  but 

Gipsy  ( touched  now).  Sir  Aubrey  said  that  you  must 
answer  me — anything  i  asked.  Tell  me  what  sort  of  man 
is  your  uncle.  Is  he  good  ? 

Maud  :  So  good. 

Gipsy  :  Kind  to  the  poor  ?  Maud :  To  every  one. 

Gipsy  :  A  happy  man  ?  Maud  :  I  think  so. 

Gipsy  :  You  are  not  sure  ? 

Maud  :  Sometimes  his  face — troubles  me. 

Gipsy  :  Troubles  you  ?  Maud  :  It  is  so  sad. 

Gipsy  :  Have  you  ever  asked  him  why  ?  Maud  :  Oh,  yes. 

Gipsy  :  What  was  his  reply  ? 

Maud  :  Only  Shadows  from  the  past.” 

Gipsy  :  Shadows  from  the  past.  Never  anything  more  ? 

Maud  :  Never — anything  more.  But  I  alwaj  s  have  fancied 
that  he  loved  some  woman  who  did  not  understand  how 
j  ood  he  is — how  great  he  is. 

Gipsy  ( touched )  :  H  hy  have  you  thought  that  ? 

Maud  :  I  don’t  know  why.  Only  that  he  said  “  Shadow, 
from  the  past.”  ( Goes  on)  You  speak  kindly  now,  quite 
differently  now  from  what  you  did.  Tell  me — I  will  believe 
vou  now — what  did  Sir  Aubrey  mean  ?  I  am  quite  dazed. 
Am  I  a  gipsy’s  child— are  you— are  you  really  my  mother  ? 

Gipsy  :  Yes. 

Maud  :  Who  then— is  my  father  ?  {Pause  for  reply). 

Gipsy  :  One  who  is  dead. 

Maud  :  And  Sir  Aubrey.  Why  has  he  brought  me  up  as 
his  niece  ? 

Gipsy  :  I  left  you,  as  a  child,  at  his  door  one  day.  He  was 
a  good  man— he— was  merciful. 
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Mmal :  To  whom  ?  Gipsy  :  To  you. 

Maud :  And  he  knew  you  ?  Gipsy  :  As  your  mother-yes. 

lea^good7mln  ?6r  *  dead'  Te“  ™-if  P°°^»»  ™  at 

Gipsy  :  Yes  ;  he  was  a  good  man. 

Maud  :  Was  he — a  gentleman  ? 

Gipsy  :  A  gentleman  to  the  core. 

Maud  :  When  did  he  die  ? 

twentyionf  years?6  “  “7  heart’  °hild’  has  been  emP‘J'  for 

Maud  :  Twenty  years  ago  ?  Gipvj  :  Twenty  long  years. 
Maud  :  How  did  he  come  to  marry  you  ? 

Gipsy  :  I  once  was  beautiful. 

Maud  :  Who  was  my  father  ? 

Gipsy  :  A  dear  friend  of  Sir  Aubrey  Lee’s. 

to' 'bring  apf  WaS  Why  you  leftmefor  Sir  Aubrey  Lee 

Gip.yj  .  1  es.  Maud  :  Won’t  you  tell  me  more  ? 

Gipsy :  Nothing  more. 

Maud,  l— l  can’t  think  of  things  very  well-or  auite 
An brey  Lelthrough  meVhy  ^  7°U  3peak  °£  8trikiaS 

mjtihl  Sir  AUbrey  Lee  °nCe  illjurecl’  80  1  fancied’  some  of 


Maud:  Although  he  was  my  father’s  friend  ? 

Gipsy  :  Although  he  was  your  father’s  friend, 
so,  now  he  has  explained  everything. 


I  thought 


Maud  :  All  the  past  ?  Gipsy  :  All  the  past. 
Maud  :  He  drove  your  tribe  off  his  estate,  perhaps  ? 
Gipsy  :  Yes  ;  caused  someone  to  go  away. 
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Maud  :  Whom  ? 

Gipsy  :  A  relation  of  mine. 

Maud  :  And  that  person  was  dear  to  you  V 

Gipsy  :  Yes — (hand  on  breast ,  and  looking  off")  too  dear.  1 
have  never  thought  of  anyone  else  but  that  one  person  since 
that  time — the  person  he  wronged. 

Maud  :  And  so  you  sought  revenge  ?  Gipsy  :  Yes. 

Maud\  And  now — you  are  sorry — you  will  not  take  it  ? 

Gipsy  :  I  have  taken  it,  child.  (  Wi  ings  her  hands).  I  have 
taken  it.  I  cannot  undo  what  I  have  done. 

Maud  :  How  ? 

Gipsy:  I  have  told  you.  Maud:  Well. 

Gipsy  :  Child — your  lover. 

Maud  :  My  lover — Geoffrey  !  Oh  ! — oh  ! — oh  !  (realising) 
did  you  know  that  you  were  doing  that  ?  You  say  you  are 
my  mother,  and  you  have  done  this  for  me.  Oh,  how  could 
you  ?  How  could  you  ?  How  could  you  ? 

Gipsy  :  If  you  told  him  nothing  ? 

Maud:  Told  him  nothing  now.  (Callk)  Sir  Aubrey,  I 
want  you  here. 

Enter  Sir  Aubrey,  right. 

Maud  :  If  all  this  is  true,  I  want  you — oh  !  I  want  you  to 
tell  Geoffrey  everything — at  once. 

Gipsy  :  You  will  lose  your  lover.  (Head  bent.) 

Mazed  :  I  will  tell  him  the  truth. 

Gipsy  goes  up. 

Maud  :  Uncle — uncle — is  it  really  so  ?  (Hand  on  his  arm. 
Pause ,  no  answer-) 

Sir  Aubrey  :  Send  Geoffrey  to  me,  Maud. 

Maud  looking  at  him ,  is  going  awayy  silently  and  sadly . 

Stop*,  comes  back  to  him  and  says  : 
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Maud\  Uncle,  Geoffrey  is  a  gentleman  by  birth.  He 
cannot  now  marry  me,  yet — I  want  you  to  tell  him  everything. 

Sir  Aubrey  :  Child,  do  you  realise.  You  don’t  know  what 
you  ask  of  me. 

Maud  :  I  want  him  and  him  only — to  know.  Promise  to 
tell  him  everything. 

Sir  Aubrey  :  Everything ? 

Maud  ;  Yes,  everything.  ( Goes  off  right,  quietly.') 

Gipsy  :  Aubrey,  she  believes  you  to  be  her  uncle  still. 
Must  the  young  man  know  ?  Let  my  revenge  stop  here. 
Don’t  !  Don’t  !  ( Pleading  with  him.) 

Sir  Aubrey  ( puts  her  aside)  :  Mary,  you  brought  this 
amongst  us.  It  must  be  done. 

Enter  Geoffrey,  right. 

Enter  Geoff)  ey  right  interrupting  them.  Picture.  Gipsy 
looks  at  him  and  goes  up.  He  looking  surprisedly  at  Sir 
Aubrey.  Gipsy  pauses. 

Geoffrey :  You  wished  to  see  me,  Sir  Aubrey  ? 

Gipsy  up  back ,  lurks  by  tent,  unseen. 

Sir  Aubrey-,  les.  Circumstances  have  occurred  to-day 
which  must  lead  to  my  telling  you  the  truth.  Maud  has 
known  nothing  till  to-day.  The  instant  that  she  has  learned 
it  she  has  insisted  that  you  should  know.  Maud  is  this 
Gipsy’s  child. 

Geoffrey  :  Sir  Aubrey  ! 

Sir  Aubrey  :  My  boy,  it  is  true.  Maud  asked  me  to  tell 
you  everything — and  though  it  breaks  my  heart  to  say  it — I 
am  going  to  tell  you  something  that  she  does  not  know.  You 
are  a  gentleman,  Geoffrey,  can  I  trust  you  with  everything  ? 

Geoffrey  :  You  have  said  I  am  a  gentleman. 

Sir  Aubrey  :  I  would  have  married  this  Gipsy  woman 
Geoffrey,  but  she  went  away. 

Geoffrey  :  Sir— Maud  ? 

Sir  Aubrey:  I  am  her  father,  Geoffrey.  Maud  is  my 
child.  ( Dead  pause.  Gipsy  up  back.) 
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Geoffrey  :  She  does  not  know  that  you  are  her  father  ? 

Sir  Aubrey  :  She  does  not  know. 

Greoffrey  :  I  think,  sir,  she  should  never  know.  I  thank 
you  for  telling  me  the  truth.  I  know  what  it  must  have 
cost. 

Sir  Aubrey  :  It  is  not  what  our  sins  cost  ourselves  my  boy,, 
but  what  they  must  cost  others.  Not  what  it  costs  me,  but 
what  it  must  cost  her. 

Geoffrey  :  Cost  her.  What  do  you  mean.  I  confess  it  has 
been  a  bit  of  a  blow,  but— Sir  Aubrey— there’s  my  hand. 

Sir  Aubrey  :  Your  hand  ;  what  does  your  hand  mean  ? 

Geoffrey  :  Mean.  It  means,  of  course,  that  she  shall  be  my^ 
wife. 

{Gipsy  up  back ,  takes  out  phial  and  drinks  it.) 

Sir  Aubrey  :  Geoffrey,  this  is  very  noble  of  you,  but — the- 
woman. 

Geoffrey  :  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  woman  ? 

Sir  Aubrey  :  To  make  her— my  wife. 

Gipsy  {up  back):  The  woman  won’t  trouble  you  long 
gentlemen — not  now. 

Sir  Aubrey  {secs  phial ,  she  holds  out)  :  Mary,  what  have 
you  done  ?  f  Half  falls  back ,  Geoffrey  clasping  his  right  hand 
and  supporting  him ,  behind  him). 

Gipsy  :  For  you,  for  my  child,  Aubrey— my  revenge. 
{Holds  out  phial,  sinks  against  rail ,  a  happy,  beautiful,  smile 
on  her  face). 

Sir  Aubrey  :  Mary.  {Goes  up  quickly  to  her). 

(Enter  Maud,  right). 


Maud:  Geoffrey. 

{Sir  Aubrey  supports  Gipsy  in  upright  position,  thus 
hiding  her  jrom  Maud.) 
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^ieply  “£itated) }  Hush,  Maud-hush.  I  know 
/;  ythlng~Jt  ™akes  no  difference  to  me— and  {anxiously 

Zt\l  ’  add{  lUic!ily)  Sir  AubreY  is  speaking  to  he£ 
^  iey  ai-f/r;,usJt  bej?mnmg  the  music  again,  and  I  want  to 
■speak  to  you  Maud.  Come  away,  come  away.  {Takes  her 
off  quietly.  IT  hen  they  have  gone  Gipsy  sinks  back  quietly 

Z  u  AJtbr*y>  half  kneeling,  receives  her  head  upon 

Jus  knee.  Music  of  waltz  still  very  softly ,  off.) 

Sir  Aubrey  {quietly  in  deep  love  sadness)  :  Mary  (behind 
her  he  still  contrives  to  hold  her  hand).  ^ 

Gipsy  (very  peacefully)  :  Aubrey  the  fields  have  been 
green  ail  these  years,  but  never  quite  so  green  and  fair  as 

once— one  summer  long  ago.  The  skies  have  been  blue _ 

never  so  blue  as  then  — the  rippling  streams  have  told 
their  tale  of  love,  but  not  the  same  old  tale— never  the  same 

.again  until  to-day.  And  now  it  is  all  coming  back  to  me 
again. 


Sir  Aubrey  :  Mary.  Is  it,  indeed,  too  late  ? 

Gipsy  :  Shadows  from  the  past  are  happy  sometimes, 
Aubrey.  Let  them  be  happy  now.  {Leans  back  with  her  head 
upon  his  knee,  looking  up  to  him.  Closes  her  eyes) 


Curtain  slow — Music  swells. 


[Sir  Aubrey,  '  Gipsy.] 

supporting  her. 


Curtain  rises  for  tableau.  Sir  Aubrey  still 

kneeling  by  Gipsy,  his  left  hand  covering  his  face _ 

—his  right  hand  held  in  sympathy  by  Geoffrey,  who 
isffehind,  and  a  little  to  right  of  him. 


No.  I. — “The  Artist’s  Model ;  Or,  One  at  a  Time/ 

Farce;  3m.  2f.  By  Neville  Lynn,  F.S.L.A.  Post  free. 
Sixpence.  Played  by  amateur  societies  EVERYWHERE. 


I  wish  every  success  to  your  bright  little  farce.— Henry  Irving 
1  have  read  it  with  much  amusement.— Geo  R  Sims 
Y  our  ‘  Artist’s  Model  is  excellent.— F.  J.  Harris. 

Merrily  rattled  through—  The  Era. 

A  complete  success.— The  Professional  World. 

A  very  sparkling  fare e.—The  Institute f 

A  very  amusing  farce  The  audience  evinced  their  appreciation  by  loud  and 
prolonged  applause  —Isle  of  Wight  Advertiser. 

Was  received  with  plenty  of  laughter  and  applause.  — “Is  satisfactorily 
printed  and  has  a  plan  of  set  prefixed  to  it. — Stage. 


No.  11.—“  The  Wreck  of  tlie  ‘Emily  Tite and 
other  Recitations,  a  Reading*,  and  an 
Encore  Piece.”  By  Neville  Lynn,  Author 
of  “  The  Thespian  Papers,”  etc.  With  Burlesque 
Portraits  of  Clement  Scott  and  George  R.  Sims  ; 
and  20  Illustrations  by  Louisa  Samson,  Mark  Zang- 
will,  and  Wallis  Mackay.  Post  free,  Sixpence. 


Many  sincere  thanks.  It  is  capital.— Clement  Scott , 

Your  very  clever  recitation— Fred  Leslie. 

The  audience  howl  with  delight.— Rupert  Garry. 

Emily  Tite  is  capital. — Albert  Chevalier. 

,,  ®orrl®  excellent  comic  pieces  are  to  be  found  in  Neville  Lynn’s  “  Wreck  of  the 
Emily  Tite  and  other  Burlesque  Recitations.— The  Echo. 

.  /£hWfe£-whlG.h  the  title  of  the  book  is  a  screamingly  funny  travesty 
of  the  G.  R.  Sims  class  of  ballad. — Dramatic  Review.  y 

The  ‘  Emily  Tite  ’  and  other  Burlesque  Recitations  being  avowedly  entirely 
rree  to  all  reciters,  gives  a  fortunate  opportunity  to  all  such.— Fun.  y 

Brimful  of  humour.  The  present  little  volume  contains  four  capital  comic 
poems  tor  platform  recitation,  the  first  of  which,  alone,  is  calculated  to  brin^ 
a°wn  house.  It  ls  illustrated  throughout.— Farm,  Field,  and  Fireside 

Mr.  Neville  Lynn  sends  me  a  humorous  little  book  of  recitations,  on  the  cover 
of  winch  is  a  portrait  of  my  humble  self  assisting  Mr.  Clement  Scott  to  launch 
The  Lifeboat.  I  am  much  too  beautiful,  and  the  gallant  C  S  is  not  b-ilf 
beautiful  en9ugh.  “  The  Wreck  of  the  Emily  Tite,  a  clever  burlesque  of  the 
style,  which  is  supposed  to  be  mine,  is  really  funny,  and  brought  a  smile  to  the 
ot  a  man  who  doesn  t  often  indulge  in  such  a  luxury. — Daqonet  in  the 

£xvj CT  C(s* 


No.  III.— “The  Great  Demonstration by  I.  Zang*- 
Wlll  and  L.  Cowen.  Price  Sixpence.  Farce;  2  m.  If. 


Mr.  Zangwill  is  a  wit  of  the  first  water.— The  Theatre 
As  funny  as  it  well  could  be.  —Sporting  Mirro?. 

Mirth  provoking  and  received  with  great  cordiality.— Daily  Chronicle 
v\  ell  stocked  with  characteristic  quips  and  oddities.— Daily  News 
Packed  full  of  clever  things  in  the  vein  that  has  made  the  ‘Bncbe  r>r* 
Club,’  and  the  ‘Old  Maids  Club.’-Jfan  of  the  World.  Bache.or 


Nos.  IV.,  V.  and  VI. — Second  Edition — “  The 
“Up  to  Date’  Reciter.”  By  Campbell 
Rae-Rrown  (Author  of  ‘‘  Kissing  Cup’s  Race”), 
and  Neville  Lynn.  With  Illustrations  and 
Portraits  of  the  Authors,  now  first  published 
Post  free,  One  Shilling.  Edition  De  Luxe,  blue 
cloth,  gilt  top  and  deckle  edges  ;  post  free,  2s.  6d. 

Rae-Brown  and  Neville  Lynn’s  highly  amusing  new  be  ok  —The  Ref  ere. 
Shows  considerable  power  and  pathos.— Hawk. 

The  sporting  recitations  have  a  good  swing.— New  Yoi  k  Herald. 

An  excellent  little  volume  of  short  recitations. — Farm,  Field  and  Firesidee. 
Quite  as  good  as  the  previous  books  of  the  Series.  What  more  can  we 
say? — Professional  World, 

No.  VII. — “  Bridget’s  Blunders  A  New  Mes¬ 
meric  Farce  ;  2  m.,  2  f.  By  Lita  Smith.  Post 

free,  Sixpence.  Played  on  Tour  with  Signal  Success. 
Created  much  laughter,  and  was  well  received  by  a  large  audience.— Stage. 
‘Bridget’s  Blunders’  is  a  screamingly  funny  farce— women  are  not  usually 
credited  with  a  keen  sense  of  humour  ;  but,  in  any  case,  Miss  Lita  Smith  is  a 
refutation  of  the  assertion.-  The  Princess. 

Exceedingly  comical  results— smartly  played  and  very  cordially  received.— 
The  Era. 

No.  VIII. — “A  Debt  of  Honour  ;  and  other  Reci¬ 
tations.”  By  Mrs.  Albert  S.  Bradshaw  ;  Author 
of  “  Wife  or  Slave,”  etc.  Post  free,  Sixpence. 

Twenty  Years  Ago— included  in  this  collection— is  a  delightful  poem  and 
will  go  famously.  I  like  it  very  much  and  will  recite  it. — Henry  G.  Neville 
Mrs.  Albert  S.  Bradshaw  recited  her  own  poem  ‘Dick,’  a  touching  narrative 
with  much  pathos,  which  elicited  much  applause. — The  People. 

The  piece  is  full  of  pathetic  and  tragic  interest  to  which  Mrs.  Bradshaw 
did  full  justice. — The  Star. 

“  Condemned  ;  or,  Told  to  the  Chaplain,”  is  an  excellent  and  forcible  reci-  . 
ta \.—The  Institute. 

Recited  with  feeling  a  dramatic  piece  of  her  own,  cast  in  the  familiar 
mould  of  the  Dagonet  Ballads,  entitled  “  Condemned:  or,  Told  to  the  Chaplain.  ’’ 
— The  Stage. 

No.  IX— “Well  Matched;”  A  Comedietta  in  One 

Act.  By  Philip  Havard.  Played  at  the  St.  James’* 
Theatre  by  Lionel  Brough  and  Kate  Phillips.  2m.  If. 
Post  free,  Sixpence.  Played  on  Tour  with  the  greatest 
success. 

Met  with  a  deservedly  favourable  reception.— The  Era. 

Achieved  a  genuine  success.  Brightly  and  agreeably  written.—  Paily  News 
Contains  a  capital  scene  for  the  widow  and  the  aristocrat.  Deserves  to 
find  a  place  in  the  regular  bill  of  some  London  Theatre. — Morning  Advertiser. 

A  very  brightly  written  and  diverting  comedietta.  Caused  considerable 
amusement  and  consequently  was  voted  quite  successful.—  The  Referee. 

A  capital  little  play  this  ;  not  at  all  commonplace.  The  dialogue  through¬ 
out  is  smart  without  being  strained.— The  Stage. 

No.  X.— “The  Gipsy;”  A  One  Act  Play.  By 

Charles  Hannan.  Author  of  “  Richard  Wye,”  “  The 
Setting  of  the  Sun,”  etc.  Post  Free,  Sixpence. 


WIGS  I  WIGS  I  WIGS! 

The  most  Artistic  in  the  World  on  Sale  or  Hire. 


AMATEUR  THEATRICALS. 

COSTUMES,  SCEH8KY,  WIGS,  LIME-LIGHTS,  Sc. 

For  Amateur  Theatrical  Performances,  Fancy  Dress  Balls,  Charades. 

Wax-works,  Lime-lights,  &c. 


THEAiRICALS  ;  or,  The  Art  of  Making1  Up,”  for  Public 

or  Private  Purposes.  200  pages,  300  Illustrations.  Is.,  by  post  Is.  l^d. 


DRAMATIC  AND  MUSICAL  DIRECTORY  of  the  UNITED 

KINGDOM.  Price  2s.  6d.;  cloth  boards  3s.  6d.;  post  free  4£d. 


“STAGEIANA.” 

A  Volume  of  96  Pages.  Price  6d.;  Post  free  7£d. 

Containing  over  1,000  Anecdotes  of  Players  and  Playgoers,  including 
many  very  amusing  narratives  of  “  Slips  of  the  Tongue,  Stage-frights, 
Remarks  made  by  Audiences,  &c.,  &c.”  These  have  been  collected,  in 
many  instances,  from  very  old  manuscripts,  and  have  not  before  been 
published. 


Bend  at i once  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Theatrical  Artistes’ 
Wigs  and  Costumes,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  G-lobe. 


C,  H,  FOX, 

UNIVERSAL  THEATRICAL  STORES, 

SOLE  PERRU  QUIER  TO  THE  LYCEUM, 
And  the  principal  Theatres  of  the  World. 

25,  RUSSELL  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN, 

And  26,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
- - - - • - - 

Tflloeiraphic  Address:  “THEATRICALS,  LONDON.” 


